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DANGERS OF THE MODERN TREND OF EDUCATION' 



By George Hobaet Libby 
Principal of the Manchester, N.H., High School 



For some years it has seemed to me that the aim of the high- 
school student and the quality of his scholarship have been lowering. 
I find that this opinion prevails among my fellow- teachers. It 
grows harder every year to get scholarly effort. This, of course, 
does not mean that the present generation is inferior, but that 
something has taken away the motive to success of this kind. 
Scholarship does not seem worth while. Our young men do not 
honor the man of learning. The worth of men and institutions to 
them is measured by the lift they will give them to wealth and posi- 
tion. Getting on is the theme of success in America. We are 
looking more for men who do things than we are for men of high 
thought and wisdom. 

The word education needs a new definition. In the past, it has 
meant the training of a man — the whole of him, his faculties, judg- 
ment, and appreciation. Hawley Smith has defined the new, saying 
the educated man is the man that is "onto his job." This is the 
prevailing popular notion. From grammar school to university, 
the utility idea, more than any other, determines the courses of 
study and methods of teaching. The new idea pays relatively 
little heed to discipline or culture as such; and to educate is to put 
into the possession of the student the technical knowledge and 
mastery of detail necessary in the doing of the thing he proposes 
to do. In a word, we are training for efficiency. 

The demand for greater efficiency is the natural outgrowth of 
the keenness of competition in modem life, and it is the swinging 
of the pendulum back from the olden-time education in book lore 
alone, an education that left students, in a sense, educated but help- 
less. I know of a man who speaks thirteen languages, yet he is 
barely able to eke out a living as a court interpreter. The new 
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education aims, in part, to give a knowledge that will fit a man to 
do tilings, to do something, or make something for which there is 
a demand in his day. In a word, it aims to be practical. 

But however pedantic the education of the old type may have 
been, and however just the demand for greater ef&ciency, the safe 
course lies not in over-emphasis. It is no more sane to rush to 
one extreme than to another. It is as much a part of the education 
of the young to teach them how to live as it is to teach them how 
to get a living. We are under obUgations to teach them what things 
to enjoy as well as to enable them to get the means of gratifying 
their tastes. The school must not leave the inculcation of the love 
of beauty and truth to luck and environment. A man whose train- 
ing fits him merely for getting on finds not the full measure of happi- 
ness, and gives not the full measure of service of which he is ca- 
pable. Thoreau once said : ' ' Getting a living should be a pastime. ' ' 
We are making it the end of life. King Solomon said: "Happy is 
the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understand- 
ing. For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than of fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and all the things that thou canst desire are not be to 
compared with her." No man is sufl[icient unto himself. Such 
understanding is in part the heritage of succeeding generations, 
and must be sought in the religion, history, art, and literature of the 
race. Civilization itself draws its life from the riches of the past, 
as a rugged oak springs from the soil of ages. This is the true realm 
of culture. This is human. Here is thought and here achievement 
of men akin to us. Their thoughts we can entertain, their deeds 
are the inspiration of mankind. 

I am ready to dispute the claims of the extreme enthusiasts of 
vocational education on their own ground. This running into nar- 
row channels of study and work in the high schoool is the college 
idea of specializing. Experience has proven that specializing with- 
out a broad cultural basis keeps a man from growing to his full 
stature. The best law schools and professional schools of all kinds 
are beginning to require the degree of A.B. for admission. If special- 
izing after four years of high-school work narrows and unfits a man 
for power and liberal growth, what will it do for the callow grammar- 
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school graduate? Business men tell me that the boys who take 
little beyond grammar school except business courses are of little 
service; they lack general information, general ability. They are 
not ready to grasp a new situation, or attack a fresh problem. All 
they know is the rules they have learned; and they lack judgment 
to apply them under differing conditions. It is said that our citizen 
soldiers, in the Civil War, were the best of their time. And yet, 
they had not, like the soldiers of other nations, given years of their 
youth to military training. They were good soldiers, because they 
were first intelligent men. 

The policy of adopting narrow courses is short-sighted. Men 
seem to think it a big thing if a boy can step out of school and imme- 
diately earn his living, notwithstanding the fact that, with the nar- 
row training boys are sometimes getting, a living is about all they 
ever will earn. We ought to be building the success of a lifetime. 
Few men have not, at some time, earnestly wished they had given 
more time to their preparation for life work. It is better to be 
fitted to do excellent work in the world for twenty years than to be 
forced, through lack of preparation, to be common-place for a life- 
time. 

Narrow and superficial training is fostered by the elective sys- 
tem. The elective system rests upon a false working basis. It 
presumes that every boy is endowed with a certain bent or genius; 
that a boy's natural taste and interest will guide him in choice of 
work and studies. Now the average boy shows no impelling bent, 
except to get three or more square meals a day, to shun work, and 
to love play; and, left to himself, he will find the path of least resist- 
ance. I do not mean to say that all boys are fundamentally alike, 
that they have no indiviudal bent or genius; but this, that their 
native bent is latent during the period of physical growth, or over- 
shadowed by love of play common to youth. A boy ordinarily 
shows neither wit nor wisdom in the unguided choice of his studies; 
he is led by caprice. He takes this or that because his chum does. 
He aims to get teachers who are easy, professors with whom nobody 
ever flunks. He chooses the " snap courses." The business courses 
in our high school are overrun with pupils who elect these courses 
thinking they will be what they call a "cinch." President Nichols 
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says that probably one out of five college students selects courses 
with well-directed purpose. The more impulsive high-school boy 
will not do so well. 

If the native bent or interest of the young is more or less latent, 
and needs to be touched by something outside of itself to call it 
into activity, then it seems wise to make all courses of study broad, 
so that a student may find in them his true interest, and through 
them find himself. The time to specialize is after this discovery. 

If this reasoning is correct, it follows that the establishment of 
separate schools, a Latin high, an English high, a commercial high, 
a school for manual training, is not best. We should either put 
cultural and disciplinary courses into vocational schools, and me- 
chanic arts courses into classical schools; or, better than that, bring 
them all into one institution. The chances of a boy's finding where 
his real interest lies will be greater in the general-purpose school. 
For the choice of schools is nothing but another way of choosing 
courses. If only one in five ordinarily makes a wise choice of 
courses, no greater percentage will make a wise choice of schools, 
and the chances for rectifying such a blunder are small, when the 
student must change schools to do it. 

The elective courses of an easy type are immensely popular. 
With them we graduate a greater percentage of our pupils. The 
city fathers are delighted. In fact, these courses are planned, in 
part, to keep students in school. They are an offshoot of the kinder- 
garten idea, following which we must keep pupils entertained. 
They are prompted, in no small degree, by the over-heated sym- 
pathies which some agitators feel for that element of the school 
population that is bom without conveniences for thinking. Per- 
haps 20 per cent of those who take the easy courses do so from 
necessity, while 80 per cent are led to take them through laziness. 
By giving such an option, we are cheapening the work of the major- 
ity to favor a few. Leaving the ninety and nine to care for the one- 
himdredth sheep may be good Scripture, but it is poor pedagogy. 

It remains that we should consider the influence the college 
system of entrance has upon education. The tendency is to increase 
the number of subjects offered, and to shorten the time given to a 
subject. This is what pedagogues call enriching the courses. The 
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courses of the grammar school have been enriched until these pupils 
know no subject as well as they used to. It is the old question, 
"Which is better, a thorough knowledge of a few necessary subjects 
or a superficial knowledge of many ?" The enrichment of the gram- 
mar school is the work of faddists; the W.C.T.U. thinks the edu- 
cation of that period not complete without a knowledge of hygiene 
and alcoholics; the nature enthusiast must have nature-study; 
the manual-training enthusiast must have sloyd. All are good 
things, but if every sect possessed of but one idea is going to incor- 
porate that idea in the schools, there will be no system nor limit. 
The greater diversity of requirement by the colleges is the work 
of specialists. Every college professor is, or ought to be, some- 
thing of an enthusiast. He lays over-emphasis upon the subject 
he teaches. He gets it into the list of required or optional subjects. 
With such a multiplicity of subjects, the time of requirement must 
be short. A boy may offer two years of Latin, two years of French, 
one year of German, one-half year of botany, one-half year of zool- 
ogy, one year of physics, and other tidbits. But the boy of trained 
mind and purpose is the boy who has given long-persistent effort 
in fewer fields of study. He has discovered that he has power, he 
has foimd himself. Possunt quia posse mdentur. 

The strongest educational tendency in recent years has been to 
put the study of Latin and Greek in disfavor. When this move- 
ment began, the opponents of the classics said, "Why study the 
dead, when we have the living? Here are French and German, 
Uving tongues. In each is a noble literature. They, with modern 
science, are as rich in culture and discipline as the classics, and they 
afford what the classics cannot give, a practical knowledge to be 
used in everyday life." Twenty or twenty-five years ago argu- 
ments pro and con were somewhat speculative, but now the new 
idea has had a fair trial, and we demand proof that the claims made 
for it were well groimded. I have no evidence to submit. A 
Dartmouth professor tells me that the boys selected to assist pro- 
fessors in science work are almost uniformly boys who offered 
Greek in their preparation, and no science. The Greek boy has 
outstripped the science boy in his own field, before the end of their 
college days. And this claim cannot be made that the brightest 
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boys elect Greek. This was once true, but no longer. An Amherst 
professor of biology says that the boys best equipped for his work 
are those who offered Greek in preparation. And this superiority 
is due not merely to the aid Greek gives in learning scientific terms; 
the process of thought employed in the study of Greek is the same 
that is employed in biological work. For, to translate a sentence 
in Latin or Greek, the student must observe, compare, discriminate, 
and judge. I have in my possession a printed report of the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Engineers, in which a prominent 
member says that in his judgment engineers should have the same 
broad classical training as a preparation for their work which is 
stiU thought good for men in other professions. An association of 
professional men in the West caused it to be put on record that, in 
the judgment of the association, the young men coming into their 
ranks without classical training are not big enough to uphold the 
prestige of their professions; that their training fits them neither to 
grapple with new problems that arise in their work nor to hold the 
position they should hold among men. These are opinions of men, 
but they are the opinions of inteUigent men with evidence before 
them. And if we examine the claims made for the new education, 
we shall find the premises weak. The claim that we should study 
the living, rather than the dead, involves what Lowell calls a ' ' verbal 
fallacy." "Only those languages can properly be called dead in 
which nothing living has been written. If the classic languages 
are dead, they yet speak to us, and with a clearer voice than that 
of any living tongue." 

Modern languages cannot yield the discipline afforded by the 
classics. French is all but worthless for a Latin student. It is 
too easy. German has not a logically developed grammar. Science 
means too much the following of formidae, t5T)ewritten directions, 
and plajdng with apparatus; these things are not scientific research, 
nor training of the taste and logical faculties. As to the practical 
value of the fact that French and German are spoken tongues, we 
may be greatly misled. I come from a manufacturing town, where 
probably more than half the population is French. And yet, the 
practical value of French in my school is not worthy of considera- 
tion. In the first place, the pupils cannot speak French, and in 
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the next place, they wouldn't be understood if they could. The 
French of New England cities is not Parisian. A knowledge of 
German is invaluable to specialists. But, in the true principles 
of artistic expression, the Greek literature is still supreme, and of 
it we may say as the Greeks said of the work of one of their sculp- 
tors, "It is the rule." As in the history of our planet there were 
great epochs when the earth and sea were parted and the mountains 
were formed and earth's treasures found an abiding-place, so in 
the history of the race conditions at times have been such that man 
has expressed himself in some inimitable way. The favoring con- 
ditions may never again return. In fervor, faith, and sublimity 
of thought, the words of Moses, David, and Isaiah will never be 
surpassed. The conditions which made a splendor of Greek poetry 
and art may never again exist. Though we are Kving in a great 
age, no age sufficeth unto itself. We must still learn of those men 
and peoples whose genius is of no time or place, but is the posses- 
sion of the race forever. 

The nature of the topic upon which I am speaking forces me to 
pick flaws in ideas and systems, but I am an optimist. I believe 
in all these things. I believe in efl&ciency and training to do things. 
I believe in vocational studies, and the elective system, and the study 
of things modem. The evils attending the incorporation of these 
ideas into our system of education are inevitable. These ideas 
are new, and as always happens, extravagant claims are made for 
them, especially by those whose enthusiasm outstrips their judg- 
ment. The equilibrium will be found. If those who most clearly 
see the claims of each field of study stand by their convictions our 
schools will turn out men at once competent to do the world's work 
and possessing the initial power to appreciate what appeals to men 
of culture in this and all time. 



